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The Co-op and Labour. 

The result of the latest trial of 
strength at the Co-operative Congress 
between the anti-Labour Party elements 
(we will not say anti-political elements) 
and those who carried the diy at 
Cheltenham last year must afford con- 
siderable satisfaction to all our readers. 
After a year’s agitation, aided by the 
misrepresentation of the Capitalist 
Press, the attempt to upset the decision 
of the Cheltenham Congress regarding 
the working arrangement with the 
Labour Party has miserably failed. 
The amendment was defeated by 2,465 
votes to 1,470 But let there not be 
too much premature rejoicing. The 
voting shows once again that there is 
yet a big work of political education to 


be carried on among co-operators. As 


we move about the country we fre- 
quently hear complaints from Labour 
stalwarts of the “‘backwardness”’ of this 
or that Co-operative Society. In all 
such cases we immediately make en- 
quiries as to what the local movement 
is doing about the matter, and we are 
convinced that it is no use pointing a 
deriding finger to sections of the Co- 
operative movement unless local Labour 
Parties in their turn are doing what it 
is obviously their duty and to their in- 
terests to do. 

In the first place the duty of Labour 
men and women to become co-operators 
is not sufficiently stressed. Nor does 
the movement itself always set ‘an 
example to its members by purchasing 
Co-operative production wherever pos- 
sible. These things are capable of 
remedy and no member who is not 
personally and persistently a co-opera- 
tor has much title to sneer at the 
“*backwardness”’ of Co-operative 
Societies in political matters. But even 


_those who are members of the Co-op- 


erative movement frequently leave 
Co-operative management to take care 
of itself. We recently visited a place 
where the local Co-operative . Society 


had taken an action inimical: to Labour 


Party interests, and we discovered that 


had only a tithe of our own members 
taken the trouble to turn up at the 
meeting the decision would have been 
overwhelmingly the other way. Labour 
men and women are not serving Labour 
Party interests best by throwing all 
their energies into Labour Party work 
to the neglect of their interests in the 
great allied Movement. There is 
abundant evidence that Liberals and 
Yories are skilfully organising their 
forces in the Co-operative Societies. 
They secure good attendances of their 
members and we believe that in some 
instances, at least, decisions that have 
been come to do not reflect the views of 
the great body of the members. It is 
up to Local Labour Parties to alter 
this and a frank discussion in some of 
our branches on this matter would do 
good. We have before hinted that the 
clashing of dates with Co-operative 
business meetings should be avoided, 
but beyond this there is a very clear 
duty to secure that no section of the 
Co-operative Movement is captured by 
political parties masquerading in 
sheeps’ clothing sheerly for the purpose 
of crabbing Labour. If it becomes 
necessary to take organised steps to 
secure the attendance of our members 
then this must be done, and at any 
rate the Co-operative Movement won’t 
lose by it. 


Women and that £100,000. 


In connection with the Women’s 
special contribution to the Bid for 
Power Fund some very interesting 


money-raising devices are being intro- 
duced. <A special fund badge has now 
been printed and this is a copy in 
cardboard of the Labour Party badge 
with an extra circle containing the 
words ‘‘Bid for Power Fund.’’ These 
badges are particularly useful for a 
special badge day, and to sell .at de- 
monstrations. or even to canvass with 
from house to house. The badges. are 
supplied in’ quantities of :a thousand 
upwards, made up with pins, and are 
to be sold at not*less than one penny 
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each. The price to Local organisations 
is £2 1os. od. per thousand, and there is 
therefore a profit of £1 13s. 4d. on each 
thousand apart from the benefit to the 
national funds. 

Three sorts of lead pencils have also 
been introduced in connection with the 
women’s contribution and bear a suit- 
able motto. These pencils, too, return 
a handsome profit. In some cases the 
women’s sections have introduced other 
supplementary plans. The Trowbridge 
women for instance have adopted an 
envelope system and appointed street 
stewards to work the scheme. Of 
course, to have a Co-operative ‘‘num- 
ber’? through which members may 
make purchases and thus create a 
“dividend”? for the Party is becoming 
quite a custom. We visited one Divi- 
sion the other day where no less than 
four ‘‘numbers’’ were available to mem- 
bers throughout the Division. The 
Sheffield women have taken up a 
special number for the use of the 
Women’s section and the fund. 


A Helpful Form of Agenda. 


We have recently noted a useful in- 
novation regarding the form of agenda 
for business meetings. A duplicated 
agenda that can be supplied to all mem- 
bers of an assembly is a very desirable 
thing, and always enables the business 
to be more efficiently and rapidly con- 
ducted. The Birmingham Borough 
Labour Party Organising Committee 
and some other organisations now issue 
an agenda which provides convenient 
space on which notes can be made. 
The paper is ruled in two columns, the 
first column containing the agenda and 
the second column space for notes. 
This is a convenience to delegates who 
take an interest in the business and 
desire to give faithful reports to their 
organisations, 


Efficiency in Local Business. 


On many occasions we have sought 
to impress our readers with the de- 
sirability of conducting Labour meet- 
ings with a higher degree of efficiency. 
In this connection it is often the little 
things that matter, and our observation 
has shown us that where attention to 


a detail has been consistently given suc- 


cess invariably attends. We have to 
hand a number of papers connected 
with the Maldon Divisional Labour 


: 
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Party, (Labour Agent, Mr. L. R. 
Roberts, of 80 High Street, Witham,) 
which go to illustrate something of 
what we mean. In the first place the 
annual meeting is summoned in good 
time and with a _ well-duplicated and 
concise circular which explains various 
items such as the number of delegates 
an organisation is entitled to, how to 
make nominations for officerships; how 
to send in resolutions for the agenda, 
the time the meeting will begin and 
end, and arrangements for the attend- 
ance of visitors and tea. Accompany- 
ing the circular is a nomination paper 
on which nominations may be sent in 
for the officers and Committee. Also ac- 
companying the circular is a delegate’s 
credentiai to be filled in and handed 
at the door. 

The papers for the annual meeting 
give the agenda in detail containing 
the resolutions sent in by branches 
and the various business items together 
with the duplicated report of the Exe- 
cutive Committee and the Party’s 
balance sheet. The latter is an en- 
couraging document and illustrates fine 
progress. We note that individual 
membership totals 1,529, and the Party 
is to aim at getting 5,000. While it is 
probable that many Parties conduct 
their business with equal conciseness 
we so frequently come across slipshod 


and unsatisfactory methods that we 
make no apology for  instancing 
Maldon. 


Cingering Up the Meetings. 
Pursuing the same theme a daily 
round of Labour Parties, and a daily 
experience of their working, convinces 
us of the necessity for improvements in 
many directions not least in that of 
punctuality. On numberless occasions 
we have risked the attention of the 
police in hurrying pell-mell to a meet- 
ing timed for a certain hour only to 
find no one in attendance. Starts half 
an hour late are a fairly common ex- 
perience. On the other hand there are 
Parties which, when they begin their 
business, never seem to know when to 
stop. Bad chairmanship is a common 
fault. There is one kind of delegate 
who will talk for ever and a day if he 
gets the chance, and there are some 
kinds of chairmen who have an ob- 
session about ‘stifling discussion”? and 
never seem able to put a question to a 
meeting without some qualms of con- 
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Science. It is not necessary to halt and 
ask on every matter whether there 
is any amendment, nor is it incumbent 
chairman to note the incessent 
talker every time he gets up to speak. 


On many occasions we have been bored 
‘stiff with the long-drawn-out nature of 


trivial discussions, and if this is how 
it affects the enthusiast what must be 
the impression on fresh members who 
attend for the first time? We protest 
too against the unreasonable hour for 
meetings. There are some 
Parties who claim that they cannot get 
a business meeting except on Sundays. 
this 
in a few areas we think that in many 
places the statement is a fiction. Sun- 
day business meetings definitely keep 
some people away. Again, earlier 
hours for meeting are surely possible 
in many places. In most places, if the 
attempt was made, meetings could be- 
‘gin at 7-30 p.m. or 7 p.m. instead of 
18 o’clock. It is perhaps the fear that 
meetings would still drag on till 10-30 
p:m. that prevents the change. We 
feel it is not right to keep fathers and 
mothers of small children out to this 
hour, and an earlier beginning and 
‘etter chairmanship should result in 
bigger attendances. The lesson so 
many Labour people have to learn is 
to do more and talk less. And we shall 
mot even be sorry if somebody feels 
offended because we have said this! 


Some Useful Tips. 


We mentioned in a recent issue a 
useful pen with rubber nib suitable for 
poster writing. Another device that has 
been brought to our notice is a series of 
lettering pens which will write with 
‘any ordinary ink and which are sup- 
plied in a series of sizes suitable for 
various thicknesses of writing. A set 
of ‘‘Coits Ball-bearing Lettering Pens’’ 
of tin., din., gin., Zin., grades is ob- 
‘tainable at six and eightpence the 
set. They are an American product 
and are made by the Bridgeport Pen 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn, They are 
marketed in this country by Bramco 
.(1g20) Ltd., St. Nicholas Street, 
Coventry. These pens are much used 
by students, draughtsmen, architects, 
‘artists and storekeepers, and any 
‘standard make of water colours or 
drawing inks can be successfully used 
with the pens. 


Evidence reaches us that: the Tory 
Party in some districts are already on 
the job in collecting the names of the 
young women _ shortly to be 
enfranchised. We have before us a 
form which has been issued in one dis- 
trict by the Local Conservative Asso- 
ciation showing that time is being 
taken by the forelock and that a harvest 
is being sought. Local Labour Parties 
will do well not to wait until the 
Franchise Bill is actually law or until 
the enlarged register is in sight. Active 
steps ought to be taken now to collect 
names and it follows that contact should 
be kept up with such persons by the 
constant issue of suitable literature to 
them. 
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ALL LABOUR AGENTS 


Should investigate the labour-saving 


appliances of 


The Pencarbon Co. 


Limited. 


The Company specialise in 
every form of Duplicator and 
Office Printer, as well as 
Duplicate books, so that 
whether all that is wanted is 
to keep copies of orders, letters, 
and office documents — made 
while writing the originals—or 
to reproduce hundreds or thou- 
sands of handwriting or type- 
writing, or‘ ‘to “print in 
thousands, the latest device 
can be offered. 


THE LATEST OFFICE PRINTER 

WILL MAKE AGENTS INDEPEN- 

DENT OF THE PRINTER AND 
EFFECT GREAT SAVINGS. 


Illustrations as easily printed as 
reading matter. 


“A 
Applications for full details solicited. 
Send to: 
PENCARBON CO. LTD. 


ZANETIC WORKS, DUNCAN ROAD, 
LEICESTER. 
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URGENTLY WANTED. 


Back copies of the ‘‘Labour 
Organiser” for March and April, 
1928. Payment for same at 

wholesale rate, 


Send: The Editor. 
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LONDON LABOUR ACENTS. 


Annual Meeting and Dinner. 


The London District of the National 
Association of Labour Registration and 
Election Agents held their annual meet- 
ing at the Astoria Hotel, Soho, Lon- 
don, on Saturday, May 12th. The 
chair was occupied by Coun. W. H. 
Green, J.P. The annual report showed 
an excellent condition of affairs, there 
being. now 63 members in the London 
District, an increase of 8 on the year. 
The contributions of members amounted 
to {150 15s. 6d. as against £126 3s. od. 
for the previous year. The report 
shows that a programme of lectures of 
exceptional interest had been gone 
through during the year. Congratula- 
tions were accorded in the report to the 

District Chairman, Coun. W. H. 
- Green on his appointment to the res- 
ponsible position of secretary to the 
Political Committee of the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society. 


The election of officers resulted in 
Coun. W. T. Harris being unanimously 
selected as chairman for the ensuing 
year, while Mr. R. Montford, J:P., was 
heartily thanked for his past services 
and unanimously re-elected as secre- 
tary. 

The annual dinner of the London 
‘Agents took place the same evening 
at the Astoria Hotel, when the special 
guests were the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Henderson, Mr. George Hicks, Mr. 
William Mellor and Mr. Herbert 
Drinkwater. The dinner was presided 
over by Coun. W. H. Green. Inter- 
spersed with the toast list was a de- 
lightful programme contributed entirely 
by expert voluntary artistes of the 
Labour movement. 


The toast ‘*The Labour Movement” 
was proposed by the Chairman and 
replied to by Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
M.P., whose speech has already been 
fully reported in the daily Press. ‘The 
Agents’ Association’? was proposed by 
Mr. W. Mellor, Editor of the ‘Daily 
Herald” and replied to by Mr. R. T. 
Windle. ‘‘The Guests’? were toasted 
by Coun. W. T.. Harris and the 
response given by Mr. George Hicks 
and Mr. Frank Smith. <A final toast 
for the Artistes was proposed by Mr. R. 
Montford, J.P. Altogether the London 
Agents had a very delightful evening. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Below is a list of articles con- 
tained in sundry back ‘copies of 
the ‘*L.O.”’ We have in hand 
only a few copies of each num- 
ber, but for the sum of 1/- we 
will send post free to any reader 
a selection of any six numbers. 


ORDER TO-DAY—OR BE TOO LATE! 


How Registration Work is Done. 

The Rights of Individuals and 
Affiliated Members. 

That Rural Area. 

Instructional Literature For 
Workers. 

Libelling a Labour Candidate— 
4200 Damage—Full Report of 
Trial. 

The Agent’s Position in Local 
Elections. 

Organising Villages for Labour. 

How to Win a Rural Con- 
stituency. 

Running a Monthly Newspaper. 

An. Explanation of Revision 
Courts. ; 

The Morals of Canvassing. 

Cultivating a Backward Area. 

Telling the Tale in Print. 

How to Run a Speakers’ Class. 

Selecting a Candidate. 

Maps and Elections. 

Canvass Specialists. 

The Preparation and Marking of 
Canvass Cards. 

The Organising of Propaganda. 

How to Raise Money — the 
Barrow Scheme. 

What an Agent Should Know 
About Printing. 

The Preparation of Envelopes for 
Election Purposes. 

Wanted—A New Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 

Notes on the Conduct of Open- 
Air Meetings. 

Hints on Bazasrs and Money 
Raising. ‘ 

How Secrecy is Maintained in th 
Polling Booth. ’ 

Refreshments to Workers. 

Can Labour Win Without the 
Middle Classes? 

A Judge on Banners. 


1/- for 6 SEND TO-DAY 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are required to give 
their full name and address, not, how- 
ever, necessarily for publication. Replies 
from general correspondents cannot be 
given through the post. It is imperative 
that where'a reply depends on a state- 
ment of fact (such, for instance, as 
qualification of an elector to be on the 
register), the fullest information should 
be given. 


Offices in Licensed Premises.. 


Question. I would like to have your 
view concerning the legality of using as 
a Committee Room for the General 
Election premises as follows :— 

There are two rooms which are part 
of the premises owned by our club, 
which is non-political. The rooms may 
be sub-let to us on lease. They are 
entered direct from the street and have 
no direct access to the licensed premises. 
The rooms, however, are not separately 
assessed for rating purposes. [I am 
sorry I cannot submit plans but trust 
the information will enable you to give 
me the benefit of your knowledge. 

Answer. From the description given 
we consider that the premises may be 
freely used by virtue of the last clause in 
Section 20 of the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883, which 
reads :— 

“*Provided that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall apply to any part of such 
premises which is ordinarily let for 
the purpose of chambers or offices or 
the holding of public meetings or of 
arbitrations, if such part has a 
separate entrance and no_ direct 
communication with any part of the 
premises on which any intoxicating 
liquor or refreshment is sold ~ or 
supplied as aforesaid.” 


The fact that the above rooms are 
not- separately rated makes no differ- 
ence. The point at issue is whether the 
offices have a separate entrance and no 
connection with any part of the prem- 
ises on which liquor or refreshment is 
sold or supplied. Nor is it necessary 
in our opinion for our friends to invite 
an increase in the total rates by apply- 
ing to be separately assessed. 

In connection with the above ques- 


_ tion, it seems necessary to us to warn 


some of our friends in some parts of 
the country that the provisions of the 
C.1.F.P.A. prohibit the use of premises 


{ 


whereon refreshments of any. kind, 
either food or drink, are ordinarily sold 
for consumption on the premises, Some 
of our friends utilise Party rooms for 
catering on a semi-public scale, and this 
fact may jeopardise the use of their 
rooms as Committee Rooms in a Parlia- 
mentary Election. It would not prevent 
their use, however, for the purposes of 
meetings in a Parliamentary Election,. 
though in a Municipal Election the 
rooms could not be legally used either 
as Committee Rooms or for meetings. 
We advise any Local Parties to whom 
these remarks apply to consider their 
position in this matter at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Imprint on Chalked 


Printers’ 
Notice? 
Question. As you know chalking is 


a very valuable aid at an election. I 
have an idea that I might send out 
chalk and instructions to workers in 
my Division asking them to chalk the 
roads with a suitable message. Would 
there be any Jegal difficulty with 
printers’ imprint or the like? 

Answer. We are of the opinion that 
chalking the roads would be perfectly 
legal, though in one or two places there 
are local bye-laws which seek to pro- 
hibit these means of publicity. The 
point regarding the printers’ imprint is 
very interesting. The Corrupt  and~- 
Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, 
Section 18, requires that every “‘bill, 
placard or poster having reference to an 
election’’ shall bear upon the face 
thereof the name and address of the 
printer and publisher. The words 
‘‘olacard or poster’’ are construed as 
descriptive of sorts of ‘‘*bills.’’ The real 
question, therefore, is whether the chalk 
“*bill.’? We know of no 


notice is a 
decision in the Courts which would 
make it such. A bill is something 


which may be handed from person to 
person. Placards or posters are 
merely bills which are not so transfer- 
able from hand to hand, but which are 
intended to be publicly displayed. The 
question of the desirability on general 
grounds for all notices to bear the prin- 
ters’ imprint doesn’t arise. We are only 
concerned here with what the law 
requires and the law doesn’t even 
require that every item of printing shall 
bear an imprint—merely those items. 
which are ‘‘bills, placards or posters.”’ 
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There are, however, one or two points 
to be borne in mind. We think a 
chalked message is a ‘‘notice’’ within 
the meaning of Section 7 Sub-section 1 
(b) of the C.I.P.P.A., wherein it is laid 
down that ‘‘no payment may be made 
to an elector on account of the use of 
any house, land or building or premises 
for the exhibition of any address, bill 
gr notice or on account of the exhibition 
of any address, bill or notice.’”? This in 
practice prohibits any payment for a 
chalked notice on someone’s wall—pro- 
Dably a very unlikely event. Another 
‘point also is that a man. must not be 
-employed to chalk notices. The expenses 
‘of chalking could we think properly be 
returned under the heading of the 
“‘expenses of printing, expenses of 
advertising and the expenses of pub- 
lishing, issuing and _ distributing 
addresses and notices.’’ -This avoids 
unnecessarily loading the ‘‘miscellane- 
ous’’ item, a point of some importance 
in certain contests. 


Seeing a Blind Person’s Vote. 


Question. At the last Municipal 
Election the Presiding Officer of a pol 
ling booth refused to allow myself, the 
election agent, to see the mark which 
a blind person instructed him to guide 
her hand to make. She had made the 
usual declaration for blind persons. 
Was he exceeding his duty? I held an 
official authority to be present at the 
polling booth. 

- Answer. The point is governed by 
the Ballot Act rule 26 which reads :— 
“The presiding officer, on the 
application of any voter who is 
incapacitated by blindness or other 
physical cause from voting in manner 
prescribed in this Act, or (if the poll 
be taken on Saturday) of any voter 
who declares that he is of the Jewish 
persuasion, and objects on religious 
grounds to vote in manner prescribed 
by this Act, or of any voter who 
makes such a declaration as herein- 
after mentioned that he is unable to 
read, shall, in the presence of the 
agents of the candidates, cause the 
vote of such voter to be marked on a 
ballot paper in manner directed by 
such voter, and the ballot paper to be 
placed in the ballot box, and the name 
and number on the register of voters 
af every voter whose vote is marked 
in pursuance of this rule, and the 
reason why it is so marked, shall be 


entered on.a list in this Act called 
‘the’ list of votes marked by the pre- 
siding officers.’ ”’ 5 
It will be seen from the above that 
the paper should be marked in the 
presence of the agents of the candidates 
or such as have, in fact, attended. Now 
the physical implications of the term “‘in 
the presence of the agents’’ are not 
quite clear. A reasonable interpreta- 
tion would be that the paper must be so 
marked that the agents can see that the 


wishes of the voter are actually carried _ 


out by the presiding officer. This is 
a usual proceeding, but there seems 
to be nothing to enable an agent to 
demand to see the ballot paper after it 
has been marked. 

It will be noted that there is no 
express obligation on the presiding 
officer to so mark the paper that the 
agents may see what he is doing. We 
believe that was the intention, but legal 
phraseology often falls far short of ful- 
filling intentions, and we have again 
and again called attention to the un- 
satisfactory position created by a num- 
ber of weaknesses in the Ballot Act 
Rules. It is probable, too, that by 
relying on Section 4 of the main part 


of the Ballot Act a presiding officer — 


can make up a good case for main- 
taining that an agent should not see. . 
Section 4 says ‘‘no officer clerk or agent 
and no person whatsoever shall . . . ~ 


attempt to obtain in the Polling Station © 


information as to the candidate for 
whom any voter in such station is 
about to vote or has voted . . .. ne 
person. shall directly or indirectly 
induce any voter to display his Ballot 


Paper after he shall have marked the — 
same, so_as to make known to any per- | 


son the name of the candidate for or 
against who he has so marked his vote.*” 
In view of the above we are not pre- 
pared to say that the presiding officer 
exceeded his duty, though apparently 
he didn’t perform it in accord with cus- 
tomary courtesy and the commonsense 
of the Rules. 


A Firm for Fancy Coods. 


Question, Will vou please let me 
know the names and addresses of firms 
who supply paper flags and flowers for 
flag davs as we intend to hold one on 
our Divisional Demonstration day. 


Answer. We advise our correspond- 
ent to communicate with Messrs. Rais- 
trick and Company of 1, Leeds Road, 
Bradford. 


% 
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Motor for Advertising Purposes. 


Question. Would you be so kind as 
to let me know as to whether we shall 
be in order if during our immediate 
‘campaign we cover our Party motor 
car with Labour slogans, provided we 
do not make a direct appeal to support 
the Labour candidate. I presume a 
poster with the words ‘‘Vote for 
Smith, the Prospective Candidate’’ 
would be deemed to be a beginning of 
the contest, but that a slogan ‘‘Labour 
Stands for Peace and _ Prosperity”’ 
would not be so? Before we get these 
posters planned we want to be sure we 
_are not involving ourselves in any way. 

Auswer. Our friends must avoid 
issuing posters asking electors to vote 
for their candidate. There is, however, 
nothing at all improper in plastering 
the car with purely Labour slogans, 
except perhaps consideration for the car 
itself. We should imagine that well- 
chosen slogans effectively printed would 
help to rouse and encourage. 

In some towns bye-laws exist which 
prohibit the use of vehicles mainly for 
advertising purposes. These bye-laws 
are not likely to exist in rural areas, 
and it is doubtful if a car with two cr 
three placards upon it would come 
within the prohibition. The bye-laws 
mentioned have been principally directed 
against the obstruction of. traffic by 
vehicles solely intended for advertising 
and specially constructed for the display 
of posters. 


According to the latest published 
figures the nett daily sales of the ‘Daily 
Mail?’ total 1,919,576 copies, the ‘Daily 
Express”? following with 1,345,371 
copies—enough poison to ensure another 
Tory Government at the next election, 
if there were no antidotes. What is 
your Party doing about antidotes ? 


Lord Hugh Cecil, who is, of course, 
a thorough gentleman, recently de- 
livered himself of a choice morsel con- 
cerning Winston Churchill. Speaking 
of the Chancellor, he said that he has 
“4 rather sad side to his character in 
'regard to armaments. He feels for war 
and armaments something of the en- 
thusiasm that a blue-bottle feels for 
> filth. It satisfies sorme appetite within 
him and makes him buzz about with 
- self-importance.’’ One Tory’s opinion 
of another might form a useful tag to 
‘a handbiil. 


52 Labour Agents 


USE THE 


= 
to communicate rapidly 
and secretly with either 
the electors or helpers. 


to reach every member 
of the constituency. 


to launch an intensive 
campaign just at the 
critical moment. 


to make known to 
agents last minute al- 
terations in tactics. 


to immediately issue 
replies to opponents. 


to attack and counter- 
attack. 


to reduce cxpenses. 


to produce Local News- 
papers. 


Cet a Gestetner. 


Send for our Literature 


a Gosfofner Hid 


DEPARTMENT “L”’ 


37 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


Telephone: HOLBORN 0142 
(6 lines) 
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Since we wrote last month we have 
received further evidence of a mistaken 
impression that no register is being pre- 
pared this year. As a matter of fact 
Preparation for the publication of the 
electors’ lists is now in full swing, and 
every Local Party ought to be busy 
hunting up newly-qualified persons 
with the object of going through the 
lists when they are published, and 
making claims should qualified persons 
not be found duly entered. 


As we have before advised, registra- 
tion work is really an all the year 
-round, daily, or, at least, weekly, task 
for somebody or other in every Divi- 
sion. Immediately a register is pub- 
lished it should be made the medium 
for recording alterations that will be 
.needed in the next register. We are 
‘afraid that as a rule registration work 
is nearly always crowded into the last 
‘few weeks and the result is bound to be 
that many claims that might have been 
made remain undiscovered while other 
persons are allowed to get ‘‘on’’ the 
register or remain there who ought to 
be ‘‘off.” 


For full-time agents the motto should 
be ‘‘An hour a day with the register ;”’ 
and where no full-time officer is em- 
ployed as much attention should be 
given to the matter as is possible, and 
certainly the work should be spread 
-out over the whoie year. 


In our opinion no active officer can 
‘be moving about his Division without 
almost daily discovering persons or in- 
formation to be checked with the 
register. Each day there are new 
members to enter in a Division which 


is seriously engaged in a big member-- 


ship campaign, Each day also the 
Deaths’ column in the local newspapers 
conveys some information, The Party’s 
social activities constantly bring the 
officers in touch with fresh people apart 
altogether from canvasses and so forth, 
In fact, a live officer discovers dozens 
of ways in which his register can be 
checked and newly-qualified or dis- 
qualified persons discovered. We knew 
one man in whose district personation 
was a common practice, who regularly 
studied the Police Court reports and 
marked up the compulsory ‘can’t 
votes !"’ ~ 
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REGISTRATION. 


Some Hints on Marking Registers. 


a 


In only a few constituencies have we 
discovered good systems in operation 
for marking the register. In some =e 
the register is merely checked to see 
a person is “on” or "i Ol and if a 
claim is to be made the person’s name 
is filed away in some list; if, the person 
is to come ‘‘off’? the name goes into 
another list. This may be a ready and 
serviceable system and anyway it is 
miles ahead of the practice of those 
agents who merely collect registration 
information in a promiscuous manner 
in a box file. 

But the best and most consistent plan 
for dealing with registration is to mark 
all changes in the register itself. When 
this is attempted one soon discovers 
that the close printing of registers is 
an inconvenience and there is not 
sufficient marginal space. The older 
plan was to send a register to the 
printers to be interleaved with blank 
paper. Every page of the register then 
had a blank page opposite same for use 
in making changes. 

Registers are, of course, now obtain 
able printed on one side only and inter- 
leaving is therefore less practised. 
Some officers, however, still find in 
sufficient room for the entries they d 
sire to make, and a good practice 
these cases is to detach the leaves 
the register and paste each leaf 
separately on a quarto page which 
might be punched at the left-hand side 
for use in a loose-leaf binder, 
more elaborate plan is both to paste a 
interleave. This provides ample room for 
recording considerable changes in the 
register while the sheets on which the 
pages are pasted can be down-ruled on 
a duplicator for the purpose of provid ; 
ing columns in which ‘marks’? are 
made indicating the politics ar 
personal matter concerning electors. 

We know some painstaking agents 
who have gone to the trouble of de- 
taching all the sheets of their registers 
and passing them through the dupli- 

cator for the purpose of obtaining cro 35 
lines on the blank back of the sheets. 
These lines are, of course, spaced to 
exactly the spacing of the printing lines” 
and when the register is put together 
again each elector’s name has a line— 
exactly opposite. 


Unskilled helpers are 
(Continued on page 109.) 
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TRACE MARK 


PRINTS FPOM TYP! 


KEEP ELECTION Costs DOWN 


MODEL H2. PRINTS 
FROM METAL TYPE 
THROUGH A RIBBON. 


PRICES 


RANGING FROM 


Every Labour Agent should be in possession of 
the Addressograph System, which enables Election 
costs to be reduced. Write, call or ’phone for 
particulars. There is no obligation on your part. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH LIMITED 
79 KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


Telephone: REGENT 6565. 

Head Office and Works: 
GRANGE ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, N.W.10. 
Telephone: WILLESDEN 1330 (3 lines). 
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THE LABOUR ORGANISER. — 
_ Hints on Coliecting Members’ Subscriptions. 
: And a Plea for System. 
It is gratifying ito note, that the other places -memibership appears to 


campaign in the ‘‘Labour ~Organiser”’ 
for the extension of individual mem- 
bership and the placing of same on a 
business footing, is at last bearing fruit 
in all parts of the country. Almost 
daily we receive letters showing that 
our advice ‘has been followed and that 
Local Parties are embarking on serious 
efforts for increasing their individual 
membership and for ultimately making 
this the prime-source of income. 

We will not recount here all the 
arguments we have used in previous 
issues to urge forward a great advance 
in this direction. It is sufficient to 
again say that we believe there re 
few constituencies in .the country 
which could not achieve a_ three 
thousand membership if steady efforts 
were persisted in, for a sufficient time. 
In many constituencies a five thousand 
membership is a distinct possibility, 
and in places where enlightened officers 
are in the saddle this figure has been 
taken as the ideal to be aimed at. We 
have every confidence that in a year or 
so’s time this mark will be passed in 
several places and that these Parties 
will find themselves in a financial posi- 
tion almost undreamed of by the 
majority of Local Parties to-day. As 
we have before pointed out a mere 
three thousand membership mean$ a 
gross weekly income of over £:12—a 
sum adequate to provide for all normal 
expenses of organisation and enabling 
all income above this figure or from 
other sources to be set aside for election 
funds. 

We are frequently asked for advice 
concerning the collection of contribu- 
tions, and in this article we aim to give 
an answer to some problems that have 
been presented to us. Hardly second 
in importance to securing the member- 
ship and income is the necessity of 
placing that membership on a sound 
business basis. It is not sufficient to 
enrol members, it is necessary to pre- 
vent lapses, and a watertight system 
must be devised in each constituency 
for keeping records of members and 
correct accounts of their payments. 


We know of constituencies where 
considerable memberships have been 
enrolled, but through faulty records 


and lack of good collecting systems big 
losses of membership have occurred. In 


* remain constant from year to year, but 


we have found on examination that the 
figures represent merely the gross totals 
of people who have been persuaded to 
pay 1s. or 6d., as the case may be, and 
a large influx of fresh persons each 
year has tended. to conceal the members 
that have been lost. 


Now we often boast that it is an 
exception for a constituency or an 
individual who has once voted Labour 
to go back upon that vote. Should it 
not be possible for us also to say “‘once 
a member, always a member?” It is ~ 
not altogether the fault of the indi- 
vidual member when a person lapses. 
We ourselves have received contribu- 
tions at times in respect of new mem- 
bers. and handed these over to the 
appropriate Local Party Officers only 
to discover in the following year that 
the members had not been followed up. 
It appears to us that when a Local 
Party accepts members the onus ought 
not to rest on the member to see that 
his future contributions are paid. No 
Insurance Company has ever been able 
to carry on on this plan, and no 
business concern would think of it. 
There is then an implied obligation, 
once a member is accepted, to ensure ~ 
that a proper record is kept and that 
provision is made for future contribu- 
tions to be regularly collected at the 
appropriate time. ‘ 

Nor is this all. A Party which 
cannot discover a system for ade- 
quately recording its own membership 
and a méthod of accounting that shall 
ensure its income being collected and 
handled free from leakages has no 
business to be aspiring to the conduct 
of the affairs of a great State. Our 
Party is growing. It is settling down 
to its heritage of a huge slice of the 
people’s confidence. And with its 
existence, and its future, assured it is 
time to make permanent and prudent 
arrangements concerning the collection 
of its income and the proper handling 
of its resources through the medium of 
suitable account books and officers. 

The initial problem to be solved in 
many places is whose duty it is to 
organise individual membership. We 
know of some county constituencies 
where a sort of dual Divisional mem- 
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.bership is set up in addition to the 
individual membership of the Local 
Parties. This is, of course, quite 
wrong. ‘The rules of the Labour Party 
imply that— 
1. In a Borough a person becomes 
a member of the Divisional Party 
. from which he is drafted into a Ward 
Committee and/or. an _ Individual 
Members section. The collection of 
contributions is variously arranged 
(a) through the section, (b) through 
_the .Ward Committee, (c) directly 
_under the auspices of the Borough 
_.Party. 
* 2. In a Divided Borough the indi- 
vidual becomes a member of the 
Divisional Labour Party (not of the 
‘Central or Borough Labour Party) 
the other arrangements being the 
same as above stated. 


3. In the Municipal Boroughs and 
-- Urban Districts of a county consti- 
tuency (or in practice wherever a 
delegate Local Party exists) the 
individual becomes a member of the 
Divisional Labour Party, through the 
Local Labour Party, and the collec- 
tion of his contributions is a matter 
for local arrangement on one or 
other of the lines indicated above. 


4. In places outside the areas of 
bodies mentioned in No. 3 Polling 
District Committees exist, and the 
individual becomes a member of the 
Divisional Party through the Polling 
. District @ommittee, whose function 
it is to collect the contributions. 


In this article we are not concerned 
with the division of contributions 
among the various sections, wards and 
Parties each entitled to their share. We 
merely want to make it plain that the 
correct interpretation of membership is 
that it is membership ultimately of the 
Divisional Party. It is the Divisional 
Party which finally pays the affiliation 
fee to the National Headquarters and 
through them is conferred, on the 
individual, membership of the National 
Party. 

It follows from all this then that the 
Divisional Party is the final authority 
in any Division concerning membership. 
It is on them that the onus ultimately 
falls for ensuring that proper business 
methods are installed throughout the 
Division whatever the local arrange- 
ments may be for conducting member- 
ship campaigns and canvasses. To 
avoid confusion it is very desirable that 
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throughout a Division the same system 
should be adopted in enrolling members, 
and the same form of application used, 
although in towns and country places 
different systems may be adopted for the 
collection of contributions and _ for 
recording the names of members. 


The one fact that should be patent to 
everyone is that the Divisional Party 
should be in. possession of the names 
and addresses of all members through- 
out its area. This means that some 
system must be afforded for sending 
names to the centre in all Divisions 
where membership is not entirely a cen- 
tral matter, and under single control. 
We have from time to time illustrated 
various forms of application for mem- 
bership, and these forms can sometimes 
be made to serve a double or triple 
purpose, t.e., they can be a receipt 
form, a notification to the centre, and a 
local record all in one. 


| 


Thus in the above illustration No. 3 
would be a tear-off receipt, No. 2 would 
be a tear-off notification of the mem- 
ber’s name and address to be sent to 
the centre, and No. 1 would be a local 
record. Alternatively where member- 
ship cards are used No. 3 could be an 
application form, No. 2 a notification to 
the centre, and No. 1 the local record. 


We do not suggest that the above 
system ‘is the best for universal 


adoption. Application forms are fre- 
quently distributed somewhat  gener- 
ously, We also prefer membership 


cards to loose receipts. The tear-off 
slins also are not always the ideal way 
of conveying notification of a member's 
particulars to the centre. A duplicated 
or printed sheet may serve best. 
Further, the local record ought to be 
copied into books. 

On the latter point we advise Local 
Parties to be very careful how they 
adopt card systems for recording mem- 
bership unless they have got adequate 
office accommodation and careful per- 
sons to handle the cards. For most 
purposes we think that each local body 
charged with looking after members 


vd 


lecting contributions. 
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should have a membership book and the 
record at the centre should be kept in 
similar manner,—that is ,to say a 
separate book for each unit of the 
Party. This means that the central 
book and the local book can be readily 
compared from time to time. 


On page 107 we illustrate suitable 
headings tor a membership book. These 
are reproduced from pages kindly lent 
us by Mr. Hinley Atkinson, the 
Borough Political Organiser at Bir- 
mingham, and this system was formerly 
used by him in the Skipton Division of 
Yorkshire where individual membership 
was remarkably successful. Individual 
taste will perhaps suggest some altera- 
tions in the headings, and probably the 
carrying forward of arrears at the 
‘quarter’s or six months’ end preferably 
to every four months. But the speci- 
men affords an admirable illustration 
of the sort of information one wants to 
record, as far as possible, about mem- 
bers. , 

We now comé to the question of col- 
We take it for 
granted that our readers are well awake 
to the fact that 1/- and 6d. member- 
ship is obsolete, and that it has proved 
altogether unsatisfactory. We assume 
that penny-a-week membership is 
going to be aimed at with reductions to 
halfpenny per week, in families, where 
necessary. With this system one can 
afford the cost of proper receipts, 
proper membership cards, and proper 
books of account—the older member- 
ship fees simply wouldn’t cover the cost 
of this sort of thing. 


(To be continued.) 


APPRECIATION OF THE “‘‘L.O.” 


A Labour woman candidate writes : 

““T want to thank you for the Labour 
Organiser, which is such an inspira- 
tion and assistance to me in our fight 
in a backward rural constituency. I 
think no prospective candidate can 
afford to be without it.’’ 


A Secretary writes: 

“Enclosed please find P.O. 4/6, being 
annual subscription to the Labour 
Organiser, which I always look forward 
to receiving and reading as much for 
its good all-round general qualities as 
for its technical advice.”’ 


FESTIVAL OF LABOUR, 

Final arrangements for the great 
Festival of Labour to be held at the 
Crystal Palace under theauspices of the 
National and London Labour Parties 
on Saturday, July 21, are now taking 
shape. The day’s programme will in- 
clude sports, children’s games, country 
and ballroom dancing, singing, amuse- 
ments, dirt-track racing and, in the 
evening, a great mass gathering to be 
addressed by Mr. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, M.P., Mr. Ben Turner, J.P., 
Mr. George Lansbury, M.P., Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield, M.P., and Herbert 
Morrison? L..G.C.,~ with Mrs “has Be 
Naylor, M.P., in the chair. 

It is already clear that this will be 
the biggest gathering in Labour’s 
history and will constitute a memorable 
day in the life of British Working-Class 
Movement. The Festival is being 
organised for the followng purposes :— 

1, As a healthy day of joy and merri- 
ment for the great army of Labour 
men, women, and children; ; 

2. As a Social Reunion of the Move- 
ment, particularly in London and 
the neighbouring counties, in pre- 
paration for the Parliamentary 
General Election of 1929; 

3. As a means of popularising and 
assisting the important effort of 
the Labour Party to raise £100,000 
for its General Election Campaign; 
and 

4. To assist the funds of the London 
Labour Party and the local Labour 
organisations, 

All general inquiries as to the Festi- 

val should be addressed to Mr. Herbert 


Morrison, L.C.C., London Labour 
Party, 258-262 Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E.1. 


(Continued from page 104.) 
then sometimes set to work to number 
each page so ruled with the numbers of 
the electors opposite whose names the 
lines should fall. 

We give the above hints in answer to 
several requests for some guidance on 
how to use the register for corrections. 

The Labour Party’s leaflet ‘‘How to 
Become a Voter’? is a real aid in making 
claims. The leaflet is well-drafted and 
attractive, besides being informative, 
and written in simple language. The 
price is 7/- per thousand and no Party 
ought to fail in distributing a quantity. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RURAL CONSTITUENCIES. 


By E. J. Alford, Labour Agent, Penryn and Falmouth Division, Cornwall.. 


Unless a considerable number of 
rural.--constituencies.. return Labour 
Members to Parliament, it will be im- 
possible for a Labour Government to 
carry out Labour’s Programme. The 
problem in rural areas is a very differ- 
ent proposition to that of industrial 
constituencies. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
greater change than the one I made 
from the Hulme Division of Manchester 
(barely a-mile long by half a mile wide) 
to this Division, nearly 4o miles by 20 
miles. I could walk from end to end 
of the Hulme Division in 15 minutes. 
In this Division, I can see St. Mawes 
from Falmouth, but the distance by 
road is over 30 miles, and the last boat 
leaves about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Many of the villages have bus ser- 
vices, but in some few cases the buses 
only run once a week, whereas there 
were-trams in nearly every street- in 
the Hulme Division. After a year or 
two in these areas, one thinks little of 
leaving a village Labour Party meeting 
at 10 o’clock at night, and riding a 
push bike in the early days (now a 
motor bike) back to Truro, often in 
the wind and rain. 

The headquarters of the Labour 
Party in the Hulme Division was a 
Labour Club; the responsibility of 
paying the agent’s salary and_ the 
election expenses being shouldered by a 
Trade Union. Here, the candidate is 
Fred J. Hopkins, one of the four 
National Propagandists of the Labour 
Party, and the whole of the expenses 
of organisation and the raising of funds 
to fight the election have to be raised 
by voluntary contributions. 

We have no wealthy members. The 
highest individual contribution is £5 a 
year ; we now have over 1,000 members, 
a large proportion of whom contribute 
sums varying from id. to 1r/- a week 
to the Fighting Fund of the Party. 

Cornwall is almost cut off from the 
mainland. Practically the only outlet 
is through Plymouth, the G.W.R. 
main line being the only way in and 
out for the bulk of the population. We 
are 50 miles from tke neighbouring 
county of Devon, and all places outside 
Cornwall are called “up country.” 

We can only look in. one direction 
for outside influences and outside help. 


The ‘‘Daily Herald” is our greatest 
asset—without it, our position would 
be almost hopeless; its circulation is 
not what it ought to be, but there are 
few villages where it does not find one 
or more readers, and it is read from 
cover to cover. The other Press de— 
liberately omits news favourable to 
Labour, even the results of by-elec— 
tions which favour Labour. 

The ‘Daily Mail”? and ‘‘Daily Ex— 
press’’ did not even mention the Han— 
ley result, and the “‘Daily News’’ gave 
the figures of the Marylebone by-elec— 
tion as follow :— 


Rodd (Cons.) 12,859 
Murray (Lib.) 6,721 
Ross (Lab.) 3.318 


When this was pointed out to them. 
the only correction I was able to get. 
was a personal letter dated the 8th 
May as follows :-— . 

“Thanks for your letter, I regret 
the error in the figures of the Maryle— 
bone by-election, which occurred no 
doubt in the hurry of arranging the 
insertion of this item of late news. I 
may say that in all other editions the 
figures were correctly given. Yours. 
faithfully, Fred H. Champion, News: 
Editor.”’ Not one word of public 
apology, and this in a county where 
false statements like the one in ques- 
tion are calculated to be more influential 
than in any other part of the country. 

This is the sort of thing we are up 
against. Hopkins is an ideal candi- 
date—he put up a magnificent fight in 
the St. Lyes by-election, and we have 
great hopes that he will win this Divi- 
sion for Labour at the next election. 

It may interest your readers to know 
that there were only five local Labour 
Parties in the St. Ives Division (total — 
membership less than 200) at the be- 
ginning of that election, and that in 40 
out of 50 polling districts, the officials 
could not give me even the name of 
a single supporter; yet, despite the fact» 
that the Conservative and Liberal 
election expenses both exceeded £1,000 
(Labour’s cost was #440, and it is all 
paid and the Party is not in debt) the 
Labour vote was nearly 4,500. 

The spirit and enthusiasm of the 
Cornish people is rapidly developing — 
towards Labour. This spirit is mani- 
fest in the eagerness to hear Labour’s 
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message. Our meetings in the St. Ives 
election were packed, and in one case, 
-at Porthleven, the mere inquiry if a 
certain hall would be available, pro- 
duced a packed meeting where no 
arrangements whatever for a meeting 
had been actually made. 

Since coming to this Division in July, 
1925, we have opened offices at Truro, 
suitable for party meetings, whist 
‘drives and socials—similar offices at 
St. Austell, and have built and equipped 
-a Labour Hall at St. Blazey at a cost 
of £350—the first Labour Hall in Corn- 
wall, 

The Divisional income is not far 
short of £500 per annum and the whole 

_ -of this sum is raised by membership, 

.-and the fighting fund, aided by 
-bazaars, demonstrations, etc. I doubt 
whether there is any division in the 
country which is making a_ greater 
etiort for the Movement than this Divi- 
sion of Cornwall. The people here have 
raised the money to finance an efficient 
organisation, and pay the standard rate 
of wages to an agent. It is hard to 
realise that the nearest brother agent 
is at Bristol or Swindon—nearly. five 
hours’ express railway journey away. 

I do not wish to unduly take advan- 
tage of this opportunity, but I should 
very much appreciate it, if any of our 
M.P.s or other candidates and speakers, 
who are visiting Cornwall for their 
summer holidays, would communicate 
with me at 12 St. Nicholas Street, 
Truro, Immense services can be given 
to the Movement by meetings here, and 
our expenses in getting speakers are 
well-nigh insupportable. The rail 
fares alone almost always run to about 
#5 a speaker, and doubtless many 
would be willing to help if they realised 
our needs, and knew where to write so 
that the value of their services would 
be used to the great advantage of the 
Cause which we all serve. 

In a future article, I hope to give de- 
tails of the way in which our organisa- 
tion has been built up. We have made 
many failures. We have had some suc- 
cesses—and the experience here gained 
may be of great value to other constitu- 
encies similarly placed to ourselves. 


PORTABLE Open-air Speakers’ Plat- 
forms supplied.—For particulars, apply 
to H. W. Bingley, 106 Dunlace Road, 
‘Clapton Park, E.5. 
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LAW AND PRACTICE 

[Under this heading are found brief 
and chatty explanations of points of 
commoner interest concerning the Law 
and Practice of Elections, Readers ure 
invited to suggest points for notice 
herein, but are reminded that sug- 
Sestions made may not necessarily be 
dealt with in the next issue.—Ed. | 


A correspondent writes asking us to 
elucidate the question of a candidate’s 
powers to spend at a Parliamentary 
Etection. Our correspondent quotes a 
sentence which occurs on page 18 of 
Parker’s ‘‘Election Agent and Return- 
ing Officer’? and asks if this sentence 
is not in direct conflict with the gener- 
ally accepted view upon the matter 
mentioned. The sentence reads :— 

“Moreover the election agent has 
not absolute control over the expen- 
diture, for the candidate has un- 
limited authority to enter into con- 
tracts (Corrupt and Illegal Practices 

Prevention Act, Section 27, Sub- 

section 2).”’ 


The point raised by our correspondent 
is certainly an interesting one, but the 
view expressed in the sentence quoted 
is just as far from being an accurate and 
sufficient interpretation of the law, as 
is that laid down in  Houston’s 
‘‘Modern Electioneering Practice,’’? and 
some other books, where no mention 
at all is made of this point. Houston’s 
‘*Modern Electioneering Practice’’ says , 
—‘‘It is an illegal practice for any per- 
son (including the candidate) to make 
a payment, advance or deposit, either 
before, during, or after the election, in 
respect of expenses incurred on account 
of the election, except through the elec- 
tion agent. Any person making such 
illegal payment before, during or after 
an election is guilty of an illegal prac- 
tice, and any person who knowingly 
receives such payment, or is a party to 
such contract is also guilty of an illegal 
practice. The object of this section is 
to secure that no payment must be made 
except by the election agent. A person 
may pay out of his own money any 
small sum legally incurred by him pro- 
vided such sum is not repaid to him.”’ 

On reverting again to the quotation 
from Parker’s it will be noted that that 
has reference to contracting an expense 
rather than to paying one. But even so 
if it actually was the case that the can-+ 
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didate had unlimited authority to enter 
into contracts it: wauld be a most dis- 
concerting thing for an agent through 
whom alone certain (not all) expenses 
must be paid, particularly so if it were 
discovered that a candidate had entered 
into contracts during an election which 
involved payments in excess of the legal 
maximum. 

Our correspondent may take it that 
neither of the quotations given 
accurately describe the real legal posi- 
tion. The section of the Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Act relied on by 
Parker in the sentence quo-.ed (which, 
by-the-by, is only an incidental obser- 
vation and is supported nowhere else 
in any reference to the matter in this 
book) reads as follows :— 

_ “(1) The election agent of a can- 

didate by himself or by his sub-agent 

‘shall appoint every polling agent, 

clerk, and messenger employed for 

payment on behalf of the candidate 
‘at an election, and hire every com- 
mittee room hired on behalf of the 
candidate. 
(2) A contract whereby any ex- 
penses are incurred on account of or 
'in respect of the conduct or manage- 
ment of an election shall not be en- 
- forceable against a candidate at such 
- election unless made by the candidate 
' himself or by his election agent, either 
by himself or by his sub-agent; pro- 
vided that. the inability under this 
section to enforce such contract 
against the candidate shall not relieve 
the candidate from the consequences 
of any corrupt or illegal practices 
having been committed by his agent.”’ 

Now taking the Section as it stands 
it is extremely doubtful that it was ever 
the intention of the legislature to con- 
fer by Sub-section 2 any ultra-legal 
right on a candidate to contract expenses 


‘which he did not before possess, or in 


respect of which his power had been 
already limited. The Section merely 
bars recovery on a contract unless it 
has been made by the candidate or his 
election agent. And a reference to 


. Sub-section 1 shows that the candidate 


_ has no. power to enter into a contract, 


appointing a polling agent, clerk, or 
messenger, unless, of course, he is his 
‘own agent. 


» But the Representation of the People 
Act, 1928, imposed still another direct 
limitation, Section 34 of the R.P. 
Act, 1918, says :— 


“A person other than the election 
agent of a candidate shall not incur 
any expenses on account of holding. 
public meetings or issuing advertise- 
ments, circulars, or publications for 
the purpose of promoting or procur- 
ing the election of any candidate at 
a Parliamentary election, unless he 
is authorised in writing to do so by 
such election agent. 

If any person acts in contravention 
of this Section, he shall be guilty of 
a corrupt practice other than person- 
ation within the meaning of the Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act, 1883, and the expression ‘“‘cor- 
rupt ‘practice’? shall be construed. 
accordingly.” 

What contract then can a candidate 
enter into? It is clear that he may 
appoint no polling agents, clerks or 
messengers, nor hire any Committee 
Rooms. By Section 25 of the Corrup- 
and Illegal Practices Prevention Act 
only the election agent can appoint sub- 
agents. And as we have seen above 
only the agent can incur expenses, i.e., 
enter into contracts, on account of hold- 
ing public meetings or issuing adver- 
tisements, circulars, or publications. 

So that by a process of eliminaton we 
find that if a candidate makes contracts 
he may only do so in regard to the 
permitted expenses not already men- 
tioned. These are (1) his personal ex- 
penses, (2) the engagement of the elec- 
tion agent, (3) postages and telegrams, 
(4) miscellaneous expenses (limited to 
£200) . 

It will thus be seen that it is equally 
wrong to say a candidate has unlimited 
authority to enter into contracts or that 
all coniracts must be made by the 
agent. Candidates may in fact contract, 
and this liberty is important in respect 
to miscellaneous expenses, but they 
must not pay, though they can ob- 
viously (on providing the money) in- 
struct the agent to pay, always assum- 
ing that no legal maximum is infringed. 

Sections 28 and 31 of the C.I.P.P.A- 
are most important as showing that 
all payments except the personal ex- 
penses of the candidate up to £100 must 
be made by the agent. The Section 
reads :— ; 

“Except as permitted by or in pur- 
suance of this Act, no payment and 
no advance or deposit shall be made 
by a candidate at an election or by 
any agent on behalf of the candidate 
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or by any other person at the time, 

whether before, during, or after such 

election, in respect of any expenses 
incurred on account of or in respect 
of the conduct or management of such 
election, otherwise than by or through 
the election agent of the candidate, 
whether acting in person or by a sub- 
agent; and all money provided by 
any person other than the candidate 
for any expenses incurred on account 
of or in respect of the conduct or 
management of the election, whether 
as gift, loan, advance, or deposit, 
shall be paid to the candidate or his 
election agent and not otherwise.’’ 

“The candidate at an election may 
pay any personal expenses incurred 
by him on account of or in connection 
with or incidental to such election to 
an amount not exceeding one hund- 
red pounds, but any further personal 
expenses so incurred by him shall be 
paid by his election agent.”’ 

The question will arise as to what 
might happen if a candidate exercised 
his right to incur miscellaneous ex- 
penses or exceptional postal expenses 
and such expenditure actually exceeded 
the maximum. The law (Section 8, 
C.1I.P.P.A.), merely says that ‘‘no sum 
shall be paid and no expense shall be 
incurred by a candidate... or his 
election agent... in excess of any 
maximum.’’ This, of course, is not 
altogether satisfactory, but it implies 
that candidates and agents’ should 
know what each are doing if both are 
going to make contracts. An agent 
would be justified in refusing to pay a 
bill the amount of which added to that 
already paid, would involve him in a 
penalty for paying more than the maxi- 
mum. The legal remedy would be to 
apply to the courts for ‘‘relief.”’ 

What we have said goes to show 
the absurdity and danger of candidates 
however wealthy, trying to exercise the 
limited rights respecting contracts the 
Statutes have left to them. The sensible 
course is to make all contracts through 
the agent, and for agents and candi- 
dates to consult and agree upon plans. 

Finally, a candidate can only contract 
to the extent of his own ability and 
willingness to pay. Where a Trade 
Union or a Divisional Party finds the 
funds the appointed agent acts as 
bailee, and obviously it is only under 
his authority that contracts pledging 
the funds can be made. 
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TO BAZAAR WORKERS. 


Bazaar Secretaries and other Or- 
ganisers are invited to write for 
price lists and samples of High- 
Class Perfumes, etc. Eau-de- 
Cologne, Lavender Water, Gennine 
Otto Perfumes, Sachets, Face Pow- 
ders, etc. Ready Sales, substantial 
profits. 
R. T. HARRISON, 

34 Corrie Rd., Clifton, Manchester 
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Let the een 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
help you! 


We can help you. Give us| 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries. 


AAPA APADIA 


> 


THE 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS Ld. 
SMITH-DORRIEN ROAD, 
LEICESTER 


Phone 1194 W. W. Borret?, Manager 
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PENCILS!!! 


Ah! the very thing. Adver- 

tise coming events profitably. 

Pencils with special imprints 

for Bazaars, Election and 

Branch Funds—for samples 
(2d.) write 


SIMON BIRKBECK, Keswick 


HELD OVER TILL NEXT MONTH. 


1. Preparation for the General Election. 

2. Local Newspaper Mems. 

3. Saving Labour with an Address- 
ing Machine, 
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THE MAN WHO SAT IN HIS 
SHOP. 


Once upon a time a man opened 2 
shop. This man was a tailor. He was 
a good tailor, and had worked many 
years at his trade before venturing to 
set up in business for himself. 


The shop the tailor opened was a 
very nice shop. His cut and his cloth 
‘were both good. The tailor was a civil 
man, and his prices were reasonable. 
His shop was in a main street and 
many men passed by who needed 
clothes, and what perhaps was more 
surprising in these days possessed the 
money with which to pay for them. 


' And so the tailor with the nice shop 
in the main street, and who was a civil 
man offering good cut and good cloth 
at reasonable prices, opened his shop 
and expected to do well. He sat in his 
shop and waited for custom. 


Several days passed and the tailor 
still sat in his shop. As he peeped 
through the rolls of cloth at the ‘hurry- 
ing crowd in the main street he won- 
dered why so few cast ,curious eyes 
upon his wares. He wondered still] 
more that only one or two people had 
come in his shop and these not to buy. 


But he was a tailor who could give 
good cut and good cloth. He was a 
civil man and his prices were reason- 
able; so unthinking of failure, confid- 
ence swelled within him. He went and 
he sat in his shop. 


A week went by and the tailor still 
sat in his shop. As yet he had done no 
trade, but he was a good tailor who 
gave good cut and good cloth. He was 
a civil man and his prices were reason- 
able, and so for a second week he sat 
in his shop and waited for custom. 


The third weeks still found the tailor 
sitting in his shop. He had done a 
little trade and he had given good value. 
He had given good cut and he had given 
good cloth, and being a civil man he 
had been civil accordingly and_ his 
prices had been reasonable. So he was 
satisfied trade would come to him. And 
he still sat in the shop. 


Faith is a virtue. Nay, it is more: 
it is one of the Three Graces. Patience 
is another virtue, and far be it from us 
to suggest that in a tailor Civility is not 
another virtue, and Reasonable Prices 
yet another. It is a virtue in a tailor 
also to give Good Cut; it is a virtue 
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that he gives Good Cloth. But a month 
had gone by and the tailor still sat in 
his shop. 


Now a month is a long time to sit in 
the shop. Two months is twice as 
long, but at the end of that time the 
tailor still sat in his shop. Across the 
way was another tailor and in and out 
the door all day long men and youths 
passed and repassed. This tailor was’ 
perhaps not so good a tailor. His cut 
and his cloth were both inferior to that 
of the tailor who sat in his shop. And 
as for civility, well he was brusque, for 
he was a busy man and customers were 
waiting to be served. But the tailor 
who sat in his shop never knew the 
secret or the other man’s success, so he 
sat in his shop till three months went 
by. He was tired of idleness; the 


wholesalers were tired of waiting for - 


their money; so he sold the shop and 
went back to his trade. 


That is the whole of the story of the 
man who sat in his shop. 


But you ask why the other man 
succeeded so well? Ah, that’s the little 
secret. Away behind the main street 
there lay streets upon streets of work- 
ing class houses ; and the tailor who did 
trade did not sit in his shop. He sent 
people to call on the workers who lived 
in the streets upon streets behind the 
main street. He advertised, and he 
circulated literature. The people got to 
know him, they knew the tailor whose 
representatives called at their homes; 
and they knew the man whose messages 
they read week after week. But they 
did not know the tailor who was a 
civil man who gave good cut and good 
cloth at reasonable prices but who just 
sat in his shop. 


And why have we told this story? It 


is because there are Labour Parties who 

are like the man who sat in his shop. 

They, too, sit in the shop and the streets 

upon streets of workers’ houses near to 

their headquarters are left cold. They 

do not send their representatives to can- 

vass; they do not advertise; they do 
not distribute literature. And so like 

the man who sat in his shop, trade is 

bad and the people do not know them. 


Thank goodness, there are other 
Labour Parties like the man who did 
not sit in his shop. There are they who 
send out canvassers; who advertise; 
who distribute literature ; these are the 
ones who will give us Victory. 
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SPECIAL 

MONEY-MAKING LINES 
FOR LABOUR PARTIES : 
Polished 1d. Pencils, 3/3 gross. 
Dixon’s 2d. Pencils, 6/9 gross. 
Splendid 2d. H.B. 
Pencil (Hex. or Round) 8/- gross 
With name printed in silver (5 

gross lots upwards). 

Samples 6d. post free 


Duplicating Paper, 
Foolscap size, 2/6 ream. 


NEWS SHEETS, 
4, 8 or 16 pages. Samples free. 


J. S. REYNOLDS, 
The Labour Printer, 
RIPLEY, Derbys. Tel. : 106. 
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_ EXTENSION OF POLLING HOURS 


~ on his behalf.” 


AT LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
‘ ELECTIONS. 


We reproduce below an_ interesting 
new Bill introduced last month into the 
House of Commons by Labour mem- 
bers and backed by Mr. Scurr, Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Tinker, Mr. 
Gardner, Mr. Thurtle and Mr. Batey. 
The Labour Movement throughout the 
country will be grateful if this Bill is 
passed into law, though we suppose 


_.that the present Government are little 


likely to give facilities for its passage. 

One point in the Bill is in our opin- 
ion open to criticism. In Section 1 sub- 
section 1, it is laid down ‘‘that notice 
may be given to the Returning Officer 
by a candidate or a candidate’s agent 
In Section 1 sub-sec- 
tion 4, a definition of the expression 
‘agent’? is given with which we wholly 
disagree. If the definition is allowed 
to stand considerable complications will 
be introduced. 

There is no provision in the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1882, or in the 
Municipal Elections Corrupt and Illegal 


Practices Act, 1884, for the appointment 


2 
o 
r 


» 


of an election agent as defined for Par- 
liamentary Elections by the C.1.P.P.A. 
1883. In fact, the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act distinctly lays it down that 


nothing in the Ballot Act, 1872, as 


applied by this Act ‘‘shall be deemed to 
authorise the appointment of any 
agents of a candidate at a Municipal 


’ 


Election.’’ It is further laid down that 
“if in the case of these elections an 
agent of a candidate is appointed the 
provisions of the Ballot Act, 1872, with 
respect to agents of candidates shall as 
far as regards that agent apply in the 
case of that election.’’ Jt is not laid 
down that the provisions of the Act of 
1883 shall apply. In fact, it is most 
clear from all the provisions applying 
to Local Government Elections that an 
election agent cannot function in the 
way that he can in a Parliamentary 
Election, and he is deprived’ by the 
Ballot Act Rules governing Local 
Government Elections from the exercise 
of the functions which the Act relating 
to Parliamentary elections confers on 
him for those elections only. 

Obviously, the backers of the Bill are 
not to be held responsible for the diffi- 
culty above pointed out, for presumably 
the confusion lies with those responsible 
for the drafting. 

In most elections candidates do actu- 
ally nominate someone as their election 
agent, but this person has to hold a 
separate appointment as a “‘representa- 
tive’? to attend at nominations (in 
Municipal Elections) and other appoint- 
ments as polling agent, or counting 
agent to attend at the polling or count- 
ing respectively. The ‘‘election agent”’ 
may hold all three of these offices, or 
neither of them, and so far as the 
returning officer is concerned he can 
only be recognised in respect of the 
particular appointment he holds, i.e., as 
‘‘representative’’ at the nominations, or 
polling, or counting agent. 

We suggest that Section 1 sub-section 
1 line 2 should be amended to read— 
‘or a candidate’s agent duly authorised 
for the purpose on his behalf’’ and that 
the definition of ‘‘agent’’ should he 
deleted altogether. 


A 
Bia 

TO 
Extend the hours of polling at local 
government elections. 
Be it enacted by the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as 

follows :— 

1.—(1) Where any candidate at a 
local government election or a candi- 
date’s agent on his behalf gives notice 
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in writing to the returning officer dur- 
ing the nomination time or within one 
hour afterwards that he wishes the poll 
at that election— 

(a) to commence at seven o’clock in 

the forenoon ; or 

(b) to be kept open till nine o’clock 

in the afternoon; or 

(c) to commence at seven o’clock in 

the forenoon and be kept open till 

nine o’clock in the afternoon, 

the Elections (Hours of Poll) Act, 1885, 
shall, in relation to that election, be 
construed as if the hour specified in any 
such notice, whether as respects the 
commencement or close of the poll, 
were substituted for eight o’clock in the 
forenoon or eight o’clock in the after- 
noon, as the case may be, being the 
hours specified in that Act for the com- 
mencement and close of the poll 
respectively. 

(2) For the purpose of giving public 
notice of an extension of the hours of 
polling under this Act, paragraph 9 oi 
the First Schedule to the Ballot Act, 
1872, shall, as respects any election to 
which this Act applies, be construed as 
if references to the day on which the 
poll will be or is to be taken included 
references to the hours at which the 
poll commences and up to which it will 
be kept open. 

(3) A notice given by a candidate 
under this section shall not be of any 
effect for the purposes of this Act if 
the candidate is withdrawn or deemed 
to be withdrawn under the provisions 
of the Ballot Act, 1872. 

(4) In this section— 

The expression “agent’? means an 
election agent within the mean- 
of the Corrupt and legal Prac- 
tices Prevention Act, 1883; 

The expression ‘“‘nomination time” 
means the time appointed for 
the election within the meaning 
of the Ballot Act, 1872. 

2. This Act may be cited as the 
Extension of Polling Hours Act, 1928. 


What you save in Cash 
vou lose in Efficiency 
unless all the officers of 
your Party get the © 
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Year Book-1928 | 
— Now Ready —— ; 


In addition to the usual features, the 
following special sections are included: 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT.—Activi- 
ties of the National Labour Party, the # 
Parliamentary Labour Party, and the 
Trades Union Congress for the year 
1927. 

POLITICAL —Analysis of By-elections © 
-ince General Election of 1924. The 
Sale of Honours. The House cf Lords. 


INDUSTRIAL—Wages, Hours, Dis- 
putes, Employment, Unemployment, 
Insurance. Analysis of Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act. 4 
FINANCE AND COMMERCE.—Trade — 
and Production; Capital, Profits and — 
Banking; Central Government and 
Local Government Finance. 

SOCIAL SERVICES. — Poor Law, 
Housing, Education, Public Health. 
LAND AND AGRICULTURE.—Survey 
dealing with various aspects of Land 
and Agriculture. , 
INTERNATIONAL.—Working ef the 
Dawes Plan. World War Debt Settle 
ments; Armaments, ete. 


PRICE: Paper, 3s. 6d.; Cleth 5s. 

POST FREE. j 
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LABOUR PUBLICATIONS DEPART. — 
MENT, TRANSPORT HOUSE (SOUTH 


BLOCK), SMITH SQUARE, LONDON, ~ 
S.W.1. al 


Bermondsey Labour Magazin 
(Circulation 10,000) has made quite a 
novel departure. The June number is ¢ 
Daily Herald issue, and contains } 
Letter from the sitting Labour Mem 
(Dr. Salter, M.P.); (2) A descrip 
and historical article “Our Dail 
Newspaper,"’ describing the Daihy 
Herald and its competitors ; (3) Speci 
men page of the Daily Herald; ( 
article by ‘Gadfly’; (5) Page of 
tracts from the Daily Herald Wom: 
Page, giving useful recipes; (6) A « 
toon by Lance Mattinson, Daily Herald 
sporting cartoonist; (7) Half-page ~ 
gleanings from ‘The Way. of au 
World’; and these features: are il 
trated by blocks lent by the D. 
Herald. Altogether an exception: 
interesting number. he 


